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THE ART AMATEUR. 
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Leonato.— Are these things spo- 
ken or do I but dream? 
Don John. — Sir, they are spo- 
il, and these things are true. 
•Much Ado About Nothing. 

S the National Academy of 
Design is gradually making 
Academicians and Associates 
of all the best painters of the 
Society of American Artists, 
ft seems odd that the latter do not 
show their appreciation of the honor 
by sending their best things, instead of 
*%P' reserving them for their own exhibition. 
^> It is much the same, though, in London. 

Burne-Jones, Watts and the rest of that 
cult, after being ignored for years by the 
Royal Academy, do not become enthusi- 
astic all at once because the natural 
course of events compels them to be 
recognized at last. The elevation of 
Messrs. Chase, Low and Shurtleff to the 
full rank of Academician is highly cred- 
itable to the managers of the National 
Academy. Here we have representa- 
tives of three distinct classes of painting : 
Chase, the dashing painter of the " mon- 
daine," Low, the conscientious limner of 
Arcadia, and Shurtleff, excellent inland- 
scape. The selection of the new Asso- 
\j ciates is no less judicious ; Horatio 
** Walker, D. W. Tryon and Carleton 
Wiggins are among the very best of our younger 
painters. At least two of the three, on the score of 
merit, are entitled to rank as full Academicians, and 
should not have to wait long for that further distinction. 





It is a good suggestion of The Times that next year 
the National Academy of Design should have a public 
award of the Hallgarten, Clarke and Dodge prizes. 

* 
Henry MOSLER showed for a few days in New York, 
before leaving for Cincinnati, "The Husking Bee," a 
canvas nine by six feet he has just finished for Mr. H. 
H. Warner, of Rochester. He came over from Paris last 
autumn expressly to execute this commission. The sub- 
ject is thoroughly American, and, I believe, has not been 
painted before. Mr. Mosler shows a barn dimly lighted 
by the lanterns hung hap-hazard on the beams by the 
farmers who, according to the custom on such occa- 
sions, have come in with their families from all parts of 
the neighborhood to assist at the ceremony. Twenty- 
seven figures, mostly of young people, are distributed 
throughout the picture, some well forward and others 
more or less easily made out in the gloom of the back- 
ground. The principal group show a comely young wom- 
an pouring out cider for two farmer lads and a young man 
trying to kiss a buxom lass by right of the discovery of 
the first red ear of corn, which he holds triumphantly 
above his head. Only a few of the party see what is 
going on and they are laughing merrily over the strug- 
gle. The composition is, of necessity, somewhat scatter- 
ed, but Mr. Mosler has known how to compel attention 
to the hero of the festival without giving him and the 
girl too much prominence. The picture shows con- 
scientious study of values and much excellent drawing. 
* * 
THE question in The Art Students' League whether 
or not the young men and women in Mr. St. Gaudens's 
class of sculpture shall continue to study together from 
the nude model has been decided in the negative by the 
Board of Control, six of whom voted in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the present state of things and six against it. 
The fact that such artists as Messrs. Chase and Beck- 
with voted against the mixed class seems to me a strong 
argument in justification of the conclusion reached in the 
matter. Certainly neither of these gentlemen can be call- 
ed narrow-minded. This new regulation pursued at the 
■ Art Students' League is very different from that in the 
schools of the Royal Academy in London, where the 
female students are not permitted to study from the 
nude male model at all. The New York World pertinently 
remarks : " There is much in literature and in life which 
is perfectly wholesome for both young men and young 
women to read and contemplate, but which not many 



persons would care to have young men and young women 
read and contemplate together." This seems to fur- 
nish the key to the whole situation. 
*** 
There is almost as wide a difference of opinion 
between certain Parisian critics as between some of 
those of our New York journals. In a recent number 
of the Courrier des Arts, for instance, Mr. G. Dargenty 
speaks of the " Exposition du Cercle artistique et litte- 
raire" as showing that painting in France is no longer 
" decadent," but dying. The monotony, the neutrality, 
the commonplace character of the works, he says, is 
such that one asks one's self if these are not last year's 
pictures over again, only deteriorated with time. He 
blames the French public and its taste for realism, which 
has destroyed the soul of art— the"mise en scene," dra- 
matic action, sentiment, and grace — and left nothing but 
brutal copyism. Of the same exhibition Mr. Georges 
Bregaud says, in the Moniteur des Arts, that it contains 
a crowd of meritorious works ; to denote the good things 
one would have to point out nearly everything. 

* 
Much sympathy is felt for Mr. S. P. Avery over the 
loss of his talented son, Henry O. Avery, who but for 
his untimely death would doubtless have made his in- 
fluence strongly felt for good in the architecture of the 
country. His work in such houses as those of Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand and Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, when he 
was in the office of Mr. Richard M. Hunt, showed great 
promise, which was in a fair way of being realized when 
the opportunity came for him to practice on his own 
account and he designed the Brooklyn house of General 
Stewart L. Woodford, the pedestal of the Burnside Mon- 
ument in Providence, the Fire Monument in Milwaukee 
and the admirable Fifth Avenue Art galleries. He was 
one of the founders and most energetic members of the 
Architectural League and was one of the Committee of 
American graduates of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris, who raised a fund of $10,000 to provide an annual 
prize for the French pupils there. Mr. Avery had 
studied at the " Beaux Arts" under Professor Andre and 
had a keen appreciation of the advantages to be derived 
from such instruction "by those who, like himself, knew 
how to benefit by them. 

* * 

The recent announcement of the principal of the 
Cooper Union art schools to the pupils of the class in 
wood-engraving, that hereafter there will be no instruc- 
tion in that department, is most significant. The Hon. 
Abraham S. Hewitt, Secretary of the Union, told a re- 
porter of The New York Sun, that 

he had made an investigation for the Board of Trustees, and 
had discovered that the wood-engraving business had been de- 
stroyed by new processes, and was no longer able to afford a liv- 
ing to any one not gifted with exceptional genius. It was the aim 
of the institution, he said, to adapt itself to commercial wants, and 
whenever any branch of instruction was discovered to furnish 
no longer a living to those who followed it, the study was to be 
abolished. For wood-engraving, Mr. Hewitt said, instruction in 
pen-and-ink drawing would be substituted. 

It is gratifying to notice that pen drawing is gradual- 
ly becoming a regular branch of study in the art schools ; 
but it is much to be regretted that it should be at the 
sacrifice of substituting it for wood-engraving. Could 
not pen drawing be added as an elective study ? The 
practice of wood-engraving as followed in this country 
has of late years conferred distinction on Americans in 
the eyes of the whole art world, and it is surely a grave 
responsibility for so important an educational institution 
as the Cooper Union to throw the weight of its influence 
toward the extinction of the art. It is by no means cer- 
tain that there will not be a reaction against process 
work, which is becoming so vulgarized by its common 
use in badly printed newspapers, that I should not be 
surprised if, in the near future, the demand for good 
wood-engraving will be greater than it has ever been. 

The very handsome quarto, describing and illustrating 
the paintings owned by the late Senator Prosper Crabbe, 
of Brussels, which are to be sold at auction in Paris at 
the Sedelmeyer Galleries on June 12th, comes to hand 
too late for the extended notice it deserves. Evidently 
the collection is one of extraordinary interest and value. 
It contains many chefs d'ceuvres of the modern French 
and Belgian schools and a few fine examples of the old 
Flemish and Dutch masters. I can but refer almost 
at random to Corot's " Le Matin," with its dreamy wood 
and river, and " Evening," a classical landscape with a 
group of dancing figures ; the noble Delacroix, " A Tiger 



1886 $27,000 

1887 28,000 

1888 22,000 

1889 20,500 



Hunt," with hunters on horseback and on foot in a rocky 
gorge ; Diaz's " La Meute sous Bois ;" Dupre's study of 
a forest of oaks ; Gericault's " Charge of Artillery ;" Meis- 
sonier's " The Guide," " The Love Letter" and " Moliere 
Reading." Millet is represented by his "Peasant 
Family" in front of their cottage ; Rousseau by his gor- 
geous " Sunset," his " Study of Oaks," and " Plain near 
Barbizon." Some of the best works of Alfred Stevens 
are in the collection: his "Ophelia," "Fedora," "The 
Japanese Mask" and the interesting " La Rentree." A 
" Garde-Chasse" by Troyon, with leash of dogs, and 
by the same painter, a forest road, " Le Depart pour le 
Marche," his celebrated " White Cow," and some water- 
colors by Meissonier, are the most remarkable of the 
modern part of the collection. Of the older masters may 
be mentioned a " Pastorale," by Boucher ; a " Girl's 
Head," by Greuze ; "The Violin Player," by Franz 
Hals ; De Largilliere's " Bossuet and the Dauphin ;" Paul 
Potter's " Pigs ;" Rembrandt's magnificent " Portrait of 
an Admiral ;" a " Holy Family," a " Martyrdom of St. 
Lievin," a "Lion Hunt" and two portraits by Rubens; 
" The Tempest," a marine, by Ruysdael, and a " Por- 
trait of a Lady" in black cap and deep white collar by 
Terburg. The illustrations to the catalogue are excel- 
lent photogravures. As was done in the case of the 
Secretan sale, the Ftench letter-press has been translat- 
ed for the benefit of English and American prospective 
buyers. As many of the latter will be in Paris at the 
time of the sale, it is likely that some of the collections 
of this country will be enriched by the occasion. 

Only about $17,000 worth of pictures have been sold 
at the annual Academy of Design exhibition which has 
just closed. Ten years ago the sales amounted to $28,- 
000 and every year since then has the amount been 
greater than the present. Here are the figures in round 
numbers : 

■1881 $42,800 

1882 39>°°o 

1883 40,000 

1884 30,000 

1885 27,000 1890 19,000 

It is to be remembered that the autumn shows at the 
Academy must affect more or less the regular spring ex- 
hibitions there, and the exhibitions at the American Art 
Galleries have doubtless diverted considerable money from 
the treasury. But, taking all this into account, there is still 
no satisfactory explanation of the almost uniformly steady 
decline in the sales for the past ten years at the Acad- 
emy. I am afraid, too, that the trouble cannot be traced 
satisfactorily to the evils arising from the tariff on foreign 
paintings. Our artists themselves must solve the problem. 

* * 
* 

By a recent decision of the Treasury Department, the 
Boussod-Valadon Company and the Eden Musee-Grevin 
Company, who followed the lead of the " American Art 
Association" in availing themselves of the privileges 
allowed by the State law to associations " for the promo- 
tion and encouragement of. science, art or industry," to 
import free of duty paintings and statuary for " exhibition 
only" and " not intended for sale," on giving the statutory 
six months' bond for their return, are not to be permitted 
to continue to enjoy this unfair advantage over their com- 
petitors in business. It appears, though, that " the case 
of the American Art Association is somewhat different," 
and the philanthropic triumvirate composing that firm 
is to continue to enjoy such advantage. 

*** 

THE clever " Letters to Living Artists'* which have 
been appearing in The (London) Artist for some months 
past, addressed to, among others, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, Whistler, and Edwin Long, have attracted a good 
deal of attention. Such pungent criticism as they con- 
vey is rather a novelty in England, where the leading 
painters enjoy a peculiar social position, which apparent- 
ly holds them sacred from the shafts of the press which 
assail their less fortunate brethren— at least so it seems 
with the principal reviews, where the rule appears to be 
that when the writer cannot say anything favorable he 
says nothing. Mr. Harry Quilter hitherto has been 
about the only really outspoken London art critic of any 
standing, and I remember that even he was once sat 
down upon severely by his own editor when he wrote 
for The Spectator some more than usually unpalatable 
truths about the Royal Academicians. Since then 
he has inherited a fortune and established a review of 
his own, in which he says what he pleases. It is an open 
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secret, I believe, that the author of the " Letters to Living 
Artists" is Mr. J. Gleeson White, an occasional con- 
tributor to the columns of The Art Amateur. 

* * 
* 

There was no little merriment at the Fifth Avenue 
Art Galleries on the " press day" of the Society of 
American Artists' exhibition. Among those who made 
the tour of the rooms was a well-dressed stranger wha, 
after conscientiously putting his nose close against every 
canvas, and every now and again referring to his cata- 
logue with puzzled expression, was about to leave when 
a thought seemed to strike him. He went up to the 
custodian of the catalogues and in sober earnestness, 
said : "Excuse me, madam, but I should like to know 
if these are all the work of amateurs ?" I did not hear 
the answer. " Who is that man ?" asked Mr. Chase. 
"A critic, of course," said some one. "From The 
Times ?" suggested another. A reference was made to 
the stranger's credentials, and he proved to be the rep- 
resentative of The American Angler. Montezuma. 



THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS' 
EXHIBITION. 



Mr. Sargent is undoubtedly the hero of this exhibi- 
tion, although he has done better things than any of the 
seven very clever canvases he shows here. At the head 
of them is the dashing sketch of "La Carmencita," 
which, however, seems to suffer from two causes — too 
much haste and" trop d'esprit." In addition to his lack 
of time, the artist was possessed by other suggestions 
than those his model offered him ; he was thinking of 
Velasquez and Goya, and Castilian romances and fans 
and daggers. Consequently, in this white-faced, painted, 
mysterious, evil-looking beauty, with her hands on her 
hips, her head thrown back and her magnificent yellow 
dress, he has suggested a whole lot of things that Car- 
mencita herself suggests only vaguely, if at all, and 
omitted a number of more human and attractive ones 
that she really possesses. Of the skill with which he 
has rendered the subject, as he chose to see it, there can 
be only one opinion. It is amazingly clever ; but it is 
not Carmencita. Of another character is the half-length 
of a lady — whether American or Japanese it is hard to 
say — black-haired and black-browed, leaning forward, 
with her arms akimbo, her face very much alive and her 
brownish-gray gown shot with violet reflections. Any- 
thing more alert, spirited and active it would be difficult 
to paint ; but, for the sake of the lady and her friends, 
it is to be hoped that her incognita will be preserved. 
Mr. Sargent's other portraits include the head of Georg 
Henschel, the singer, with nostril inordinately distended 
—noticed on its appearance at the Royal Academy last 
summer ; " Master Caspar Goodrich," frankly and 
charmingly painted ; a very pleasant little girl, with inky 
hair and a fresh childish skin ; and, lastly, Mr. George 
Vanderbilt, an amazing piece of brush work, but, viewed 
as a portrait, dashed in with such brutality that it falls 
little short of a caricature. The gentleman is holding a 
book up to his cheek, the red edges of which are made 
to match his lips and furnish the high note for the 
whole composition. Mr. Sargent also sends his " Sum- 
mer Morning," recently shown at one of the Union 
League Club exhibitions, with its vivid rendering of white 
dress and blue water in sunshine and shade. 

Mr. Thayer's exhibit probably compares better with 
this very important one than any other in the collection ; 
but two, if not three, of his works may be considered as 
variations on one theme, the pale, mystical, unlovely face 
of a young woman, idealized in color and sentiment if 
not in drawing. In the largest of these, the pale-eyed 
sitter, seen at half length, is arranging some purple flow- 
ers in a glass vase and turns her head to look at the 
spectator. The pose is a trifle stiff and the face is 
much more spiritual than womanly, but the white dress 
is a marvel of color and quality, and the curious artistic 
distinction which Mr. Thayer always knows how to con- 
fer is here strongly manifest. The second in size of 
these heads shows a face younger and rounder; the 
draper}' that covers the bust is of a pale reddish yellow 
gray. The architectural Renaissance frame that enclos- 
es this study seems out of character. The third of these 
portraits is smaller still and probably somewhat more 
faithful to the sitter's expression. Mr. Thayer also ex- 
hibits an exquisitely painted flower r piece, pale pink 
roses in a gray jar. 

Mr. Dewing sends only one of his small, refined portraits 
— a lady in black, distinguished in pose and features. Mr. 



Chase has several small canvases, but among them are no 
portraits. The largest is a view on a sunny lawn with 
a lady in reds and a baby in white ; the others are gray- 
ish or greenish landscape studies, a lady with a book 
under the trees, and a gray strong study of the figure of 
a mourning woman. Mr. Weir sends a small painting 
of roses and an excellent little lamp-lit scene, with 
beautiful quality in the blacks, of a lady reading. 
Among the portraits are a large one, with spirited brush, 
work by Mr. Beckwith, and a faithful one as to likeness 
by Mr. Coffin. A second portrait by Mr. Beckwith— a 
smaller canvas — shows a brilliant brunette turning her 
head and looking archly at the spectator. The accesso- 
ries of cushions and background are sumptuous almost 
to gorgeousness, but are well managed, so as to enhance 
rather than detract from the rich complexion of the 
sitter. Howard Russell Butler's spirited portrait of 
Charles Collins— florid, white haired and vigorous, wear- 
ing a seal-skin trimmed overcoat and holding up a gold- 
headed cane — is handsome in color and altogether a 
capital bit of painting. To the left of the Carmencita, 
like a pale reflection, hangs a portrait of a young lady 
by Edmund Tarbell, with a yellow dress, and a white fur 
opera cloak over her shoulders. The graceful young 
head is well drawn, but the cheeks are very pink and the 
arms are rather slight in color and modelling. Another 
half-length life size of a seated figure is that by Dennis 
Bunker, which hangs in the centre of the north wall ; but 
here the superabundance of red has been transferred to 
the nose of the lady, who looks in her hand mirror. 
Frank Benson's portrait of a young girl in pink, with 
some pink roses, is only interesting in color ; Edward 
A. Bell sends from the Paris Exposition a " Portrait Study 
of a Lady in Gray," seen at full length against a paler 
curtain, and Miss Rosalie Gill,, from the same great 
show, her "Orchid," which is more interesting. Here 
the subject is a handsome, auburn-haired mother, 
in a thin black dress trimmed with violet, and whose 
baby in white, pressed against her breast, holds up a 
great violet-colored orchid. The mother's nose is a 
trifle short for beauty ; but the canvas remains one of 
the important ones of the exhibition. To the right 
of the Carmencita hangs a pleasant portrait of a girl in 
a green dress, seated and seen in profile, by Irving R. 
Wiles ; at the other end of the room, a half-life size 
of another young woman in yellow, at her piano, by 
Joseph De Camp ; in the middle of the room, an- 
other, ditto, ditto, but much more strongly painted, by 
W. S. Allen ; and in the inner gallery a study all in 
grays of a third, seen at full length and standing, by 
Walter MacEwen. Of the smaller portraits, two of the 
best are Louis Loeb's head of his mother and Cecilia 
Beaux's of Edward C. Biddle, of Philadelphia. 

The American figure painter, as is well known, is not 
given to historical compositions of any kind, excepting 
an occasional battle piece or domestic scene, nor to 
mythological subjects excepting studies of single figures 
much miscalled by the names of certain divinities, and 
his highest flights of imagination and composition are 
generally reserved for certain more or less awkward 
arrangements of lightly clad figures in a more or less 
idealized atmosphere and landscape. There are a half 
dozen or more of these various compositions at the 
Academy exhibition, but the tendency of the Society 
appears to be to discourage anything more ambitious 
than the study of the " morceau," in man and nature, 
and there are only one or two in the present exhibition, 
and only one of any importance. Mr. Denman's small 
" Summer" is well intentioned, but good only in the 
background painting, and Kenyon Cox's large " Eclogue" 
is probably the best of its kind that he has done, but 
still lacking in idyllic ease. In the foreground of his 
harvest field, warm with the late afternoon light, are a 
group of nymphs, some nude and some slightly clad, and 
in the distance the shepherd approaches. This picture 
and the " Birth of Venus" were recently shown at an 
exhibition of the Union League Club, but the " Eclogue" 
is rather better lit in its present situation. Its great 
virtue is its pleasant warm color ; the nymphs are gen- 
erally well drawn, but they are not at their ease. It is 
plain that they are not to used in Arcadia, although 
where else they belong we cannot say ; the reds of the 
hair of two of them are of a color certainly unknown in 
every-day life. The " Venus" is a very conscientious 
study of the back of a nude figure, but the title is a mis- 
nomer; and as for the naked young woman called 
" Diana," she is a libel on her namesake, whom mythol- 
ogy represents as the embodiment of chastity. Evi- 
dently she has just dropped her corsets in order to pose 



for the artist, and has never filled her chest by chasing 
the deer or any other healthful exercise. Mr. Low's 
version of the same goddess is chaste enough, but is un- 
interesting. His second picture shows the Greek girl of 
the legend, who traced the profile of her lover's shadow on 
the wall, and so produced " The First Portrait." Mr. 
Fitz's " Reflection," in which another nymph stands 
over a clear stream! is rather brown in the flesh tones. 
Mr. Shirlaw's "Psyche" shows her back, beautifully 
modelled ; the flesh painting is cool and gray — quite in 
contrast to the Rubens-like richness of. his " Rufina," 
noticed lately. Theodore Earl Butler contributes a 
nude study ; he calls it " Youth." The canvas is here 
much larger; the naiad sits at the foot of a tree in 
mysterious forest gloom, and a stripling stands beside 
her. They are doing nothing in particular, but they seem 
to be doing it very naturally. 

The influence of the Impressionists is strongly shown 
in many of the landscapes, in a few of them so strongly 
that the spectator is forcibly warned to stand farther off 
under penalty of his own discomfort. At the proper 
distance, however, all these high-colored paintings fall 
into a greater or less truthfulness of aspect, and in some 
of them excellent qualities of light and texture make 
themselves manifest. Among the most skilful and 
moderate of these workmen is Childe Hassam, who 
contributes two spirited, summarily treated street 
scenes, one in Paris and one in New York, and a large, 
very serious composition, "The Enchanted Hour," the 
edge of a little village with some hay-stacks and a 
wonderfully pale, clear, high light on everything. Mr. 
Boggs, in addition to a small study in New York Harbor, 
sends a large view of the Brooklyn Bridge, not nearly so 
large as the one M. Renouf executed a year or two ago, 
but much better. Instead of giving the whole length of 
the structure, like an architect, he has foreshortened it, 
and thereby secured a composition instead of a plan, 
and instead of M. Renouf 's somewhat conventional rosy 
light he has rendered a fresh, bright morning effect, the 
upward slant of the clouds contrasting well with the 
lines of the bridge. Another of the good paintings of 
the exhibition is the large marine, " Surf and Fog," one 
of the last works executed by Robert A. Eichelberger, a 
painter full of promise, who died only a few days before 
the opening of the exhibition. Mr. Blum sends only a 
spirited, accurate study of the " Ca d'Oro" of Venice ; 
and Mr. Bolton Jones one of his characteristic works, 
" Back of the Sand Dunes." For justness, spirit and 
right feeling it would be difficult to find a better rendering 
of a piece of nature than this honest and able little 
study ; if only the sky were as good as the ground, this 
painting would be entirely admirable. The number of 
good landscapes, however, is much too long to give 
here. We must- mention, however, Mr. Coffin's conr 
scientious rendering of a difficult, effect of light after a 
thunder-storm, and an excellent example of Leonard 
Ochtman's work, which is surely bringing him to the 
front rank of our landscape painters. 

Of the sculpture, the most interesting examples are Mr/ 
Kemeys's little plaster sketches of animals. In one, the 
" Soul of Contentment" is personified by a bear lolling 
on his back and sucking one of his paws ; in another, a 
boa has taken a neat turn around the neck of a jaguar, 
and the great cat is protesting with such concentrated 
power that the chances are rather in his favor ; and in a 
third two bison bulls have it out to the death. Of the 
mere conventional work, there are Mr. Elwell's fleshly, 
voluptuous bust, " L' Africaine," and his plaster study 
for the bust of Vice-President Morton for the Senate 
Chamber at Washington ; a pretty head of a little girl 
with very long curls, by Philip Marting, and a much 
smaller one of another child, beautifully modelled, by. 
Mr. Hartley ; and that of a handsome woman in evening 
dress by Daniel C. French. 

To sum up, the exhibition is very attractive, and, so 
far as concerns the technical skill displayed, we think 
the best ever held by the Society ; but it must be con- 
fessed that it shows no signs of any effort toward a 
loftier, a more imaginative or a more ingenious art. In 
previous exhibitions most of the prominent members of 
the Society have made more or less serious attempts to 
do that which every other school of national art does, 
apply the technical skill acquired to the production of a 
dignified academical composition. Here, what is there 
to point to of this kind ? Comparison with any of the 
European schools, even outside the French, would show 
our weakness in this respect. The first requirement of 
a painter undoubtedly is to paint well. This we have 
learned, and here we have rested. 



